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Murray River Travels: Part 2: Barmah Forest expedition, 1986 
Author: John Lindner 


Later in January 1986, our party on the first BFNC Murray River trip canoed 80 kilometres from 
Morgan's Mill to Barmah. Our group comprised Graham, Di, Rohan and Gavin Hill; Alan, Henny 
and Pip Spence; John, Marilyn, David and Anna Berry; Jack Ipsen; Caroline and Bill and me. 
After the usual mild anxiety that is caused by loading everything you are likely to need for the next 
five days into a small boat, we were quite glad to leave the rather seedy camping area. However, 
we were rather dismayed to discover that there seemed to be no wide sandbanks for easy camping 
as I had promised. We went only a short distance and pulled out on a sandbank at Clark's Camp - 
this turned out to be the only one downstream of Morgan's Mill and from then on we usually 
experienced some difficulty in finding an easy place to unload and load each day. We very soon 
got into the routine of the expedition, setting off on our river highway each morning at 9 o'clock 
and stopping to pitch camp by 2 or 3pm. Everybody was quite taken with the idea of being 
completely detached for a while from ‘civilization’, yet still having everything we needed and 
without having to work excessively hard. The silent walls of pole-shaped trees seemed to crowd 
towards the bank for a better view, and the call of the Peaceful Dove was a distinctive and 
persistent sound. There were few birds on the river itself. The current of the summer irrigation 
flow was quite strong and certainly helped our progress. 


During the second day we completed about 25 km, double what we had done on the first day, and 
stopped at Pinchgut Bend. Our camp on day three was at Campbell's Landing, memorable for 
some idiot shooters disturbing the peace, out first experience of speedboats and the many Yellow- 
footed Antechinus flitting silently amongst the fallen timber at dusk. Day four took us past the 
very crowded holiday spot at Picnic Point where the many speedboats made life quite hectic for a 
while. We camped at War Creek just short of the Barmah Lake, and on the last day we had a very 
fast ride through the Narrows, the river being constricted slightly and therefore swifter. The trip 
was over all too soon, and we wished we had started further up the river. 


Upper Murray River trips, 1987 

The following January, everybody was keen to try another section of the Murray, this time higher 
up near the mountains, but since we were going that far afield, it seemed too good an opportunity 
to miss to tackle the most difficult part of the river of all - the Murray Gates Gorge. This of course 
was not for the members of the club, but only for some reasonably experienced white-water 
kayakists. The journey was to be from Tom Groggin on the Alpine Way to the Brigenbrong 
Bridge on the Corryong-Khankoban Road, and would encompass the two forays I had previously 
made. It proved to be harder than I thought to get some starters for the trip, because the Murray 
Gates has rather a fearful reputation, but I was confident that on the summer flow levels I had seen 
it would be quite acceptable. In fact I went to great lengths to get up-to-the-minute information 
about the height of the river. Eventually three of us (Bev Porteous from the Alpine Club, Chris 
Devlin, a friend of mine from Axedale, and me), set off, not without some trepidation! Just to be 
quite sure that we would have an escape route should something go wrong in the gorge, we 
walked from the Alpine Way down a track leading to where it started. However, from where the 
track reached the river, you could not actually see into the gorge so it gave no better idea of what 
lay ahead. But I tied a piece of red marking tape onto a tree overhanging the river, to indicate that 
the gorge was near when we came down the river, and at least we were assured of having an 
escape route. 


That afternoon, just for a practice run, we drove up the rough tracks leading upstream from the 
sharp bend in the Alpine Way, and launched the kayaks from the same spot where I had left on my 
solo trip in January 1985. When we reached that same sharp drop over the lip in the little rocky 
gorge, both of the others were unceremoniously tipped out but I somehow managed to get through 
so I must have learned something from the previous occasion. We then had to spend some time 
tackling the problem of fitting all our gear into the small storage space of the kayaks, which turned 
them from being lightweight into distinctly heavyweight! 


On the first full day, we kayaked blissfully in the sun down the dancing waters, beneath the swing 
bridge to Tom Groggin Station and past Grassy Flat. Quite soon the red ribbon was passed, and 
we entered the unknown. Everything seemed quite normal, but as was expected, and not with 
pleasure, we soon had to get out for our first portage, that is, carry the kayak around a section 
where there was insufficient water due to the size of the boulders in it, or where it was just too 
dangerous to venture due to sharp drops or other hazards. The afternoon wore on, becoming one 
long portage, walking and leading the boats on ropes through short pools or dragging them over 
the rocks. The river increasingly became an obstacle course of giant rocks through which a 
comparatively small stream found its way, and we could vividly imagine that it must be a truly 
fearful sight in the winter floods. By late afternoon, struggling along in the gloom, for the 
welcome sunlight had long since quit the valley, we arrived at Hermit Creek, a noisy, gushing 
torrent pouring into the river and creating a maelstrom of foaming water at the junction. Here our 
notes indicated a campsite right above this junction. There was indeed a tiny space arched over 
with brambles, and it was the only clear flat area with just room for two tents. As darkness 
approached, the booming of Hermit Creek became more and more apparent. Usually a 
background noise of water is very restful for sleeping, but on this occasion it seemed to be 
warning of the difficulties that lay ahead and kept us awake for a good deal of the night. We all 
commented on this sense of foreboding later on. 


The first task next morning was to wade through the freezing water of Hermit Creek, kayaking 
being impossible through the churning pool. That morning turned out to very strenuous indeed. 
We dragged, lifted, and floated the loaded kayaks over most of the following 2 kilometres, before 
reaching Surveyors Creek, the next major tributary. At one spot, the entire river was blocked by a 
boulder as big as a room on one side and a steep narrow chute of water into a pool on the other. It 
was some time before we hauled the kayaks up and over the boulder on its landward side. It was 
exhausting work, but it was preferable to tackling the high level flow. All I personally wanted to 
do was traverse the Murray Gates, and I did not really care if I had to walk all the way, not an 
attitude a 'crack' kayakist would compliment. From Surveyors Creek, it was sheer delight to be 
free of the gorge and on the move in the warm sun, but there were plenty of spills despite getting 
out regularly to inspect what lay ahead. The river must have been losing altitude at a terrific pace, 
because from time to time on a reasonably straight stretch you could look behind and see it 
ascending with its rapids like stairs, or you could look in front from the lip of a rapid and see it 
descending like a relentless elevator. I have never had that magical feeling of being on a glittering 
stairway of water and rocky steps on any other river. 


By mid-afternoon we had passed the gorge by 6 km, when suddenly on the left side, the current 
rushed down and was slowed in a deep pool in front of a large and beautiful sandbank. We were 
in a quandary whether to stop or go on, since we might not find such a perfect campsite again and 
yet it was rather early to be stopping. (I should explain that almost the entire banks of the Murray 
in this wilderness area are choked with banks of blackberries, making escape from the river or 
bashing out new campsites almost impossible). Eventually we elected to make camp, and it was 
not long before we realised we had made the right decision. After a bad night's sleep and a very 
arduous morning, it was a delight to stop completely and look around in the middle of the 
wilderness. Behind the sandbank was a forbidding entanglement of bush rising up to the hilltops, 
and on the other side of the river, rock walls were lapped by the water. I spent a lot of the time 
swimming to the other side and sitting sunbaking, watching the green water swirl by. We could 
spread everthing out and check its dryness, and have a cup of tea in style. Chris began to fish by 
spinning with a lure and soon landed a trout; this was surely a good omen. Soon the dipping sun 
cast its shadow and the forest became a shadowy and cool place. We did not stay up very late. 


Day three was again a delight, alternately inspecting rapids, scooting down them, and drifting 
along the comparatively still stretches in between. The warm sun made the cool water bearable. 
Late in the morning, we passed the only other sandbar of the trip on an acute bend in the river. 
Soon after we had the only ‘disaster’ of the journey on the last big rapid we encountered before the 
river generally became much easier. Large rocks could be seen sticking out of the water, but it 
looked easy enough and I was the first to go through. Somehow I got the kayak side-on in the 
river behind two of these rocks, and in a panic, by lifting the stern up and pushing it downstream 
instead of the bow, I caused a predictable result; the bow just snapped itself off! I watched with 


horror, and with instant mental pictures of having to walk out, as the boat filled with water and 
lunged away. A couple of hours later, we had the whole mess securely taped together, both insde 
and out, and it actually held for the rest of the journey to the Hume Dam. The only disadvantage 
was that you could not come forwards into the bank - you had to come in backwards. We 
continued on and reached Maguire's Bridge towards evening. 


While talking to the farmer on whose land we had left the car, I was astounded to hear that in the 
winter of 1986, a girl, who was a member of a commercial adventure company's raft-trip through 
the Murray Gates Gorge, was drowned. In fact he had quite a few hair-raising stories about kayak 
and raft trips through the gorge on high, winter waters; people in a state of near-hypothermia 
appearing at the farmhouse door asking for help, and so on. Having just seen the terrain, I can say 
there is no way I would attempt the journey on the freezing waters of Winter. 


The next day, the last section from Maguire's to the Brigenbrong Bridge was completed, but it 
seemed almost tame compared to the excitement of the rapids. 


BFNC canoe trip 

The BFNC trip was to be a distance of 82 km from Tintaldra to the upper waters of Hume Dam. 
The party comprised Allan, Henny and Pip Spence, Rob and Glenise Moors with David, Kirsty 
and Catriona, Ray and Helen Boon with Alex and Neville, Caroline, Bill and a friend, and me; 
Jack and Jean Ipsen and Bev Porteous were the end-of-day greeting party. The river is wide and 
quite swiftly flowing, with only gentle gravel rapids. Unfortunately a lot of the riverside 
vegetation is willows, and in some places this is quite monotonous. We had decided not to take 
everything we needed in the canoes; Jack Ipsen was to take us back to the cars each afternoon and 
we would drive them on to the new camp. This worked quite well, but the sense of casting-off 
from civilization for a while, as on our Barmah Forest trip, was lost. The first day we completed 
just over 20 km without mishap, and camped within sight of Burrowa-Pine Mountain National 
Park on the South side of the river. The second day we completed nearly 30 km, passing under 
the bridge at Jingellic and camping near Alfred Gap where the Murray executes a tortuous hairpin 
bend and returns to the road. It was on this day that we had our only real moment of anxiety. On 
a huge bend Glenise and Catriona did not keep the canoe out wide enough from the inside of the 
bend, with the result that they slammed into a dense growth of willows. Panic made them hang on 
to the branches, but soon the powerful current tipped everthing over and they were rolling along in 
its grip. I had gone back to help and waded out to catch the canoe as it swept past. The power of 
the water on my legs was unnerving: you could feel yourself about to lift-off at any moment. 


On the last day, we entered the slack water of Lake Hume, and had a laborious paddle to reach the 
Ipsen's van beneath the trees on the Victorian side. Jean's cups of tea were very welcome once 
again. (To be continued in the next Whirrakee, which will contain the final section of John's 
article. Please refer to Whirrakee, November, pp 5, 6, for John's location maps). 


Excursion Report: Looking for Grevillea obtecta 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday October 15, five members of our club joined with members of the Castlemaine FNC 
for a tour of the Drummond North and Upper Loddon Forest. The main reason for our excursion 
was to look for Grevillea obtecta. 


We walked Along the roadsides and saw Common Heath, Bundled Guinea Flower, Slender Rice- 
flower, Milkwort, Native Cherry, Hovea, Austral Carrot, Grey Everlasting, Handsome Flat-pea, 
Ploughshare Wattle, Black-eyed Susan, Bushy Parrot-pea, Honeypots, Red Sringybark, Yellow 
Box, Broad-leafed Peppermint, Red Stringybark, Yellow Box, Yellow Gum, Matted Bush Pea, 
Grevillea obtecta, Tetratheca, Fairy Wax-flower, Tall Sundew, Oxylobium procumbens, False 
Sarsparilla, Correa reflexa, Geranium solanderi, Scented Sundew, Early Nancy, Thin-leafed 
Wattle, Woolly Wattle, Gold-dust Wattle, Rough Wattle, and Wirilda. Thanks to Jan Evans and 
Ern Perkins for showing us around and to Graeme Baxter for taking us in his Four-wheel Drive. 


SONS 


Excursion Report: Waterfalls and Barfold Gorge 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


On Sunday, 13th August, John Lindner led a very well attended excursion to Barfold Gorge. 
Permission had previously been obtained to enter the area as the Gorge is located on private 
property. 


The features of Barfold Gorge have been produced as the Campaspe River has cut down into a 
sequence of three lava flows which filled the ancestral Campaspe valley about 7 million years ago. 
(A sample of basalt taken from the upper flow gave an age of 6.95 million years.) 


We first visited Queen's Falls where the river is progressively cutting through the upper flow of 
basalt. The river is flowing over the top of the middle lava flow from Queen's Falls downstream 
to Mitchell's Falls and the sides of the relatively shallow gorge in this section are formed in basalt 
of the upper lava flow. The waterfall is gradually migrating upstream as undermining of the basalt 
at the base of the fall allows the rock to break away along a pattern of vertical cracks. These 
cracks were formed originally due to shrinkage as the lava cooled. 


After viewing and photographing Queen's Falls we walked downstream to Mitchell's Falls. These 
are higher than Queen's Falls and have a large amphitheatre below them. Here the river is 
progressively cutting through the middle basalt flow so that downstream of Mitchell's Falls the 
river is flowing over the top of the lower flow of basalt. There are some good examples of 
tessellated pavement in this section but river flow was too high for us to see them on this 


occasion. The tessellated pavement is the pattern produced by the tops of columns formed in the 
lower basalt flow. 
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Mitchell's Falls on the Campaspe River. Copied from a photograph taken by David McDonald. 


A layer of earthy material between the lower and middle flows can be seen in the sides of the gorge 
below Mitchell's Falls. This shows fossil soil development and indicates a significant time 
between the two periods of volcanic activity involved in producing these two flows. 


After lunch we walked around the rim of the gorge and entered it again in the Italian Diggings area 
where the underlying Ordovician bedrock of sandstones and slate is exposed by the river. We 
found and examined the lone Anchor Plant (Discaria pubescens) and then walked upstream to the 
‘Fallen Giants' which are large fallen basalt columns. 


On the downstream side of the Italian Diggings we came to the 'Big Columns’ which is the biggest 
cliff of basalt columns in the gorge. 


While climbing out of the gorge to return to the cars we observed a number of Swamp Wallabies. 


The Fallen Giants, photographed by David McDonald. 


Excursion report: Diamond Hill/Hollidays Road area 
Author: R Orr 


Although this excursion had been advertised as 'to the Diamond Hill and German Gully area’, I 
had always intended to visit the Boronia Patch and nearby gully areas. I was interested however, 
in finding out where German Gully was located, from other members who came on the day. 
Unfortunately, as it turned out, no one knew where this was, even though everyone seemed to 
know someone else who was reputed to know how this desirable gully could be found, so we're 
still in the dark (perhaps the puzzle will be solved next time, or a helpful reader might be able to 
draw us a map). 


We were slightly too early for the best flowering period of the Dillwynia glaberrima and the 
Bearded Greenhood Orchids were just in bud but we were right at the peak of the flowering season 
for the boronia patch, which alone was worth the walk up the hill. The rain held off until we had 
completed our walk and, although it was too dull for any bird-watching, everyone seemed to enjoy 
the area and the easy walking. Only one unpleasant observation was made; a ‘user’ of the bush 
who obviously values this area of bushland for other reasons had dumped a load of garden rubbish 
half-way up the track, leaving it for someone else to clean up. 


Those who took part in this excursion were put to work by being handed a tentative plant list for 
the area and were requested to add the names of other plants observed, tick those plants which 
were positively identified (either during this visit or before) and cross off those which were known 
not to grow in this area. The following list is the result of an afternoon of easy walking through 
this very interesting area of bushland; interested readers are invited to make further additions and 
corrections to improve the accuracy of this list so that we can use it when we visit this area again. 


\ 
Bendigo FNC Native Plant List for Diamond Hill/Hollidays Road area 


Common name 


Botanical name 


Burr (Bidgee-widgee) Acaena anserinifolia 
Gold-dust wattle Acacia acinacea 

Rough wattle Acacia aspera 
Cootamundra wattle * Acacia baileyana * 
Spreading wattle Acacia genistifolia 
Ploughshare wattle Acacia gunnit 

Woolly wattle Acacia lanigera 

Hedge wattle Acacia paradoxa 

Golden wattle Acacia pycnantha 

Gnat orchid Acianthus exsertus 
Honeypots Acrotriche serrulata 

Box mistletoe Amyema miquelii 
Cranberry heath Astroloma humifusum 
White marianth Billardiera procumbens — 
Sticky boronia Boronia anemonifolia 
Daphne heath Brachyloma daphnoides 
Pin cushions Brunonia australis 
Bulbine lily Bulbine bulbosa 
Milkmaids Burchardia umbellata 
Sweet bursaria Bursaria spinosa 

Pink fingers orchid Caladenia carnea 
Hooded caladenia orchid Caladenia cucullata 
Purplish beard orchid Calochilus robertsonii 
Common fringe myrtle Calytrix tetragona 
Chinese scrub Cassinia arcuata 

Rock fern Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 
Finger flower Cheiranthera cyanea 
Silver-topped wallaby grass Chionochloa pallida 
Common correa Correa reflexa 

Common cotula Cotula australis 


Billy buttons 
Spreading crassula 
Sieber crassula 
Common wallaby grass 
Austral carrot 
Slender bitter pea 
Gorse bitter pea 
Black-anther flax lily 
Chocolate lily 
Showy parrot pea 
Smooth parrot pea 
Leopard orchid 
Climbing sundew 
Pale sundew 

Tall sundew (Erienellam) 
Scented sundew 
Fairy wax-flower 
Red stringybark 
Grey box 

Mealy Bundy 

Red box 

Red ironbark 
Eutaxia 

Native cherry 
Thatch saw sedge 
Rough bedstraw 
Golden pennants 
Waxlip orchid 

Pale wedge-pea 
Tall raspwort 
Common raspwort 
Goodenia 

Cat's claws 
Goldfields grevillea 
Silky hakea 

Purple coral pea 
Grey everlasting 
Clustered everlasting 
Sticky everlasting 
Guinea flower 
Grey guinea flower 
Common hovea 
Tiny pennywort 
Stinking pennywort 
Tiny star 

Austral indigo 
Toad rush 

Variable saw sedge 
Wiry buttons 
Mallee tea-tree 
Ruddy beard heath 
Hairy stylewort 
Tall lobelia 

Pale mat rush 
Many flowered mat rush 
Totem poles 

Yam daisy 

Onion orchid 


Craspedia glauca 
Crassula macrantha 
Crassula sieberana 
Danthonia caespitosa 
Daucus glochidiatus 
Daviesia leptophylla 
Daviesia ulicifolia 
Dianella revoluta 
Dichopogon Strictus 
Dillwynia sericea 
Dillwynia glaberrima 
Diuris maculata 

Drosera macrantha 
Drosera peltata 

Drosera auriculata 
Drosera whittakeri 
Eriostemon verrucosus 
Eucalyptus macrorhyncha 
Eucalyptus microcarpa 
Eucalyptus nortonii 
Eucalyptus polyanthemos 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon 
Eutaxia microphylla 
Exocarpos cupressiformis 
Gahnia radula 

Galium gaudichaudii 
Glischrocaryon behrii 
Glossodia major 
Gompholobium huegelii 
Gonocarpus elatus 
Gonocarpus tetragyna 
Goodenia blackiana 
Grevillea alpina 

Grevillea dryophylla 
Hakea sericea 
Hardenbergia violacea 
Helichrysum obcordatum 
Helichrysum semipapposum 
Helichrysum viscosum 
Hibbertia exutiacies 
Hibbertia obtusifolia 
Hovea linearis 
Hydrocotyle callicarpa 
Hydrocotyle laxiflora 
Hypoxis hookeri 
Indigofera australis 
Juncus bufonius 
Lepidosperma laterale 
Leptorhynchos tenuifolius 
Leptospermum coriaceum 
Leucopogon rufum 
Levenhookia dubia 
Lobelia gibbosa 
Lomandra glauca 
Lomandra multiflora 
Melaleuca decussata 
Microseris scapigera 
Microtis parviflora 


Common onion orchid 
Trailing speedwell 
Magenta storks bill 
Rough persoonia 
Common rice flower 
Slender rice flower 
Tussock grass 
Showy podolepis 
Sweet leek orchid 
Midge orchid 

Tall greenhood orchid 


Dwarf greenhood orchid 
Nodding greenhood orchid 


Tiny greenhood orchid 


Bearded greenhood orchid 


Bush pea 

Cotton fireweed 
Red sand spurrey 
Spoon cudweed 
Grass trigger plant 
Pink bells 

Slender sun orchid 
Salmon sun orchid 
Kangaroo grass 
Twining fringe lily 
Tall bluebell 

Early nancy 


Key: 


Microtis unifolia 
Parahebe plebeia 


Pelargonium rodneyanum 


Persoonia rigida 
Pimelea humilis 
Pimelea linifolia 

Poa sieberana 
Podolepis jaceoides 
Prasophyllum odoratum 
Prasophyllum rufum 
Pterostylis longifolia 
Pterostylis nana 
Pterostylis nutans 
Pterostylis parviflora 
Pterostylis plumosa 
Pultenaea largiflorens 
Senecio quadridentatus 
Spergularia rubra 
Stuartina muelleri 
Stylidium graminifolium 
Tetratheca ciliata 
Thelymitra pauciflora 
Thelymitra rubra 
Themeda triandra 
Thysanotus patersonii 
Wahlenbergia stricta 
Wurmbea dioica 


* Native Australian plant introduced into this area 
? Uncertain identification of this plant 


The following species may grow in the area but weren't found during the excursion: 


Blue caladenia orchid 
Blue-beard caladenia 
Green-comb spider orchid 
Daddy longlegs 

Musky caladenia orchid 
Common spider orchid 
Large duck orchid 
Slender dodder 

Hairy centrolepis 

Grey parrot pea 

Tiger orchid 

Parson's bands orchid 
Native flax 

Wattle mat rush 
Yellow wood sorrel 


Caladenia caerulea 
Caladenia deformis 
Caladenia dilatata 
Caladenia filamentosa 
Caladenia gracilis 
Caladenia patersonii 
Caleana major 
Cassytha glabella 
Centrolepis strigosa 
Dillwynia cinerescens 
Diuris sulphurea 
Eriochilus cucullatus 
Linum marginale 
Lomanara filiformis 
Oxalis corniculata 


Flat pea 

Sharp midge orchid 
Rusty-hood orchid 
Blunt greenhood 

Swan greenhood orchid 


Autumn greenhood orchid 


Common buttercup 
Small wrinklewort 
Yellow sebaea 
Yellow sun orchid 
Dotted sun orchid 
Scented sun orchid 
Tufted bluebell 
Annual bluebell 
Centaury 


Platylobium sp 
Prasophyllum despectans 
Pterostylis biseta 
Pterostylis curta 
Pterostylis cycnocephala 
Pterostylis revoluta 
Ranunculus lappaceus 
Rutidosus multiflora 
Sebaea ovata 

Thelymitra antennifera 
Thelymitra ixioides 
Thelymitra nudalaristata 
Wahlenbergia communis 
Wahlenbergia gracilenta 


Big Desert camp: 23 - 30 September 1989, Bendigo FNC and Mid-Murray FNC (lists for Big 
Billy Bore and surrounding area; track to White's Spring; track to the Wilderness area) 


Author: John Lindner 


Birds 

Ratites 

Emu (breeding) 

Herons 

White-faced Heron 

Ducks and Allies 

Grey Teal 

Hawks and Allies 
Little Eagle (nesting) 
Black Falcon 

Brown Falcon 

Collared Sparrowhawk (nesting) 
Megapodes and Quail 
Mallee Fowl 

Waders and Plovers 
Masked Lapwing 

Pigeons and Doves 
Brush Bronzewing 
Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 

Parrots and Cockatoos 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Mallee Ringneck 

Pink Cockatoo (nesting) 
Mulga Parrot 

Blue Bonnet 

Galah 

Cuckoos 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Owls and Night Birds 
Owlet Nightjar (nesting) 
Spotted Nightjar (nesting) 
Kingfishers, Rollers and Bee-eaters 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Rainbow Bee-eater 
Swallows 

White-backed Swallow 
Pipits and Wagtails 
Richard's pipit 
Logrunners and Allies 
White-browed Babbler 
Grey-crowned Babbler 
Chestnut-crowned Babbler 
Chestnut Quail-thrush 
Whistlers, Robins and Flycatchers 
Grey Fantail 

Jacky Winter 

Red-capped Robin 

Willie Wagtail 

Hooded Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Rufous Whistler 

Golden Whistler 


Southern Scrub-robin 
Crested Bellbird 

Old World Warblers 
Rufous Songlark 

Malurine Wrens 
Variegated Fairy-wren 
Splendid Fairy-Wren 
Acanthizids 

Inland Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thorbill 
Yellow Thornbill 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Weebill 

Shy Hylacola 

Fieldwren 

Southern Whiteface 
Sittellas and Treecreepers 
Varied Sittella 
Honeyeaters and Allies 
Singing Honeyeater 
Yellow-winged Honeyeater 
Purple-gaped Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
White-fronted Chat 
Pardalotes 
Yellow-rumped Pardalote 
Silvereyes 

Silvereye (grey-breasted form) 
Finches and allies 
Diamond Firetail 

Starlings, Orioles and Drongos 
Common Starling 
Australian Mudnesters 
White-winged Chough 
Woodswallows 
White-browed Woodswallow 
Butcherbirds and Allies 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Butcherbird 

Crows 

Little Raven 

Australian Raven 

(A total of 75 species) 


Plants 

Plants in common with the Bendigo area 

It seems homely in an odd way that so many of the plants growing in the strange and rather 
forbidding country of the Big Desert are also found in our own area. Some of these are as follows: 


Grey Mulga Acacia brachybotrya 
Wallowa Acacia calamifolia 

Slaty She-oak Allocasuarina muelleriana 
Flame Heath Astroloma conostephioides 
Daphne Heath Brachyloma daphnoides 
Sweet Bursaria Bursaria spinosa 

Pink Fingers Caladenia carnea 
Green-comb Spider-orchid Caladenia dilatata 

Daddy Long-legs Caladenia tentaculata 
Common Correa Correa reflexa 

Common Billy Button Craspedia glauca 

Common Everlasting Helichrysum apiculatum 
Clustered Everlasting Helichrysum semipapposum 
Slender Velvet-bush Lasiopetalum bauerii 
Mallee Tea-tree Leptospermum coriaceum 
Ruddy Beard-heath Leucopogon rufus 

Twiggy beard-heath Leucopogon virgatus 
Broom Heath-myrtle Melaleuca uncinata 

Heath Myrtle Micromyrtus ciliata 
Variable Groundsel Senecio lautus 


Important flowering plants 

Evidently the Big Billy Bore area had not received such favourable rains as in 1988 unlike other 
areas of the Mallee, and the flowers were not really at their showy best. However, that is only my 
subjective view, and there were in fact many attractive ‘gardens’. 


Manna Wattle Acacia microcarpa 

Spiny Wattle Acacia spinescens 

Gland Flower Adenanthos terminalis (yellow) 
Desert Heath-myrtle Baeckea crassifolia (pink) 

Blue Boronia Boronia muelleri 

Broom Milkwort Comespermum sphaerocarpum (blue) 
Leafless Bitter-pea Daviesia brevifolia (rich pink-orange) 
Mallee Tea-tree Leptospermum laevigatum var. minus(white) 
Brush Heath Leucopogon ericoides (deep pink) 
Pimelea Daisy-bush Olearia pimelioides (white) 

Azure Daisy Olearia rudis (mauve) 

Silvery Phebalium Phebalium bullatum (deep yellow) 
Pimelea species (several) Could not be identified (white, cream) 
Variable Grounsel Senecio lautus (yellow) 


Some bird highlights of the BFNC Campout in the Big Desert 
Author: John Lindner 


Southern Scrub-robin 

Observed at close quarters at various places (eg. Wilderness Area). It seems to be rather a curious 
bird. It opens the bill very wide as it utters a piercing, somewhat mournful whistle. Very beautiful 
markings and long elegant tail. Could be heard about the camp but very difficult to observe. 
Chestnut Quail-thrush (male) 

Wandering about in a leisurely way on the sandy track into White's Spring, and not perturbed by 
the vehicle. A very handsome bird. 

Little Eagle 

Discovered nesting in a Slender Cypress-pine among a clump not far from our camp at Big Billy 
Bore. 
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Owlet Nightjar 

Nesting in the top part of rundown diesel tractor at the nearby brush-cutter's camp. 
Spotted Nightjar 

Nesting in a typical situation on the ground among mallees not far from our camp. 
Birds at White's Spring (south of Tutye) 

Pink Cockatoo (nesting) 

Splendid Fairy-wren 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

Mallee Parrot 

Red-capped Robin 

Collared Sparrowhawk (pair, nesting) 

Mallee Ringneck Parrot 

Masked Lapwing 

Willie Wagtail 


Highlights of the Big Billy Bore Camp 
Author: Anne Bridley 


A few minutes walk to the east of Big Billy Bore is a sandy open hillside with some big Slender 
Cypress-pines (Callitris preissii) and Belah (Casuarina cristata). Bright yellow Variable Groundsel 
(Senecio lautus) and magenta Inland Pigface (Carpobrotus modestus) made a brilliant ground- 
cover. This area seemed to be favoured by raptors, and here we found a Little Eagle sitting on a 
nest at the top of a large pine. Closer to the campsite, Richard's Pipit could be found on cleared 
flats. Early in the morning it called from the top of a bank with a whistle that was unfamiliar to 
me. 


Near our tent in the mornings and evenings we often saw a family of Splendid Wrens. The blue 
male made a beautiful contrast to the bright yellow Hard-leaf Wattle (Acacia sclerophylla) when he 
perched on a nearby low bush. Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters called and fed most of the day from 
the cream-coloured flowers of Square-fruited Mallee (Eucalyptus calycogona). One moming a 
Purple-gaped Honeyeater intruded, but was soon chased off. Occasionally Broad-tailed Thornbills 
would noisily play ‘follow-my-leader' through the lower branches of the mallees. When they 
stopped still long enough for me to get a look, their reddish rumps showed distinctly at the base of 
cocked tails. At dusk several times we heard the weird gobble of a Spotted Nightjar and saw it 
hawking for insects; the white spots on the wings stood out clearly in the dim light. We were 
lucky enough to see a well-camouflaged Spotted Nightjar sitting on its nest, a treat made possible 
by members of the Mid-Murray Field Naturalists who found it. 


A quiet sit in the sand dunes encouraged a pair of Southern Scrub-robins to come close enough for 
a mutual inspection. Later that day, I was sitting watching a lively group of Shy Hylacolas moving 
through the undergrowth when I saw a snake winding its way across the sand towards them. The 
snake appeared to be quite unaware of my presence. 


On the way home we stopped where the road cuts through a large sand-dune. A wonderful view 
of the surrounding green ‘sea’ was seen from among the Brown Stringybarks (Eucalyptus baxteri) 
crowning the dune. This was a good site for sun-orchids and a variety of birds. 


Orchid Touring in Victoria 1988 - Weekend trip to Bendigo* 
Author: Doug McCrae 


October is the best month for viewing the terrestrial orchids of Australia's southern States. Early 
in the month I headed first to Melbourne for a week, staying with active Australasian Native Orchid 
Society Victorian Group members, Malcolm and Beverley Thomas. Malcolm is an excellent 
grower of terrestrial orchids and has a fine collection of many species and hybrids. 


Our first outing was a weekend orchiding trip to the Bendigo area, which is about 150 km North of . 
Melbourne and famous as one of the first gold mining towns in Australia. This tour was organised 
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by the Victorian Group and led for the most part by Tom Patullo. Tom is a local who knows the 
Bendigo/Heathcote area well and guided us to some of the prime orchid habitat of the district. 

The weather was cool during the tour, which wasn't conducive to the opening of flowers on the 
masses of Thelymitra species seen. First stop for the group was at One Eye Forest, Eucalypt 
remnant near Heathcote. Like most other habitat I was to visit during the following fortnight, the 
bush had been burned in the recent past. Many orchids have adapted to frequent burns and some 
species such as Caladenia menziesii will not flower without them. Large numbers of Glossodia 
major, Caladenia and Diuris species predominated throughout, the effect being quite overwhelming 
at times. Orchids were about in their thousands; whole seas of the large-flowered Glossodia major 
in every hue from white to deepest purple. Calochilus robertsonii, an uncommon species of 
restricted range in New Zealand, was abundant and in full flower. Occasional colonies of a pure 
white form were seen and I was informed that it was not uncommon to see these after a fire. The 
open areas yielded huge numbers of Thelymitra ixioides, with spotted and unspotted flowers in 
every shade of blue. Near the bases of trees were large colonies of the multi-flowered white 
Caladenia cucullata and the pink Caladenia carnea was common throughout. The Donkey Orchid 
genus, Diuris, was represented by quite large numbers of Diuris maculata, with the yellow Diuris 
sulphurea occurring in colonies and as singletons throughout the bush. Among the Thelymitras 
were numerous specimens of the yellow-flowered Thelymitra antennifera and Thelymitra flexuosa. 
Two blue Thelymitras noted, defied identification by anyone in the group; one proved to be 
Thelymitra juncifolia and | am confident that the other is an undescribed species. Many Spider — 
Orchids (Caladenias) were seen, the green Caladenia dilatata being the most common. 


It was late moming when we moved on a short distance to Mt Ida Reserve; a habitat very similar to 
the One Eye Forest. Orchids were just as numerous as before but the main purpose of this stop 
was to see the uncommon hybrid Thelymitra X irregularis, a natural hybrid between Thelymitra 
rubra and Thelymitra ixioides with dusky red, spotted flowers which open freely and make a 
spectacular colony. 


After lunch in the bush we headed back towards Bendigo by another route which took us past the 
Crosbie Forest, another Eucalypt forest recently burned. As before, orchids were everywhere in 
vast numbers. The highlight here was a colony of about 50 plants of Thelymitra X macmillanii, a 
rare natural hybrid between Thelymitra antennifera and Thelymitra nuda. This form had bright 
tomato-red flowers which, unfortunately, were loath to open fully on the cool, showery afternoon. 
Here I learned a couple of tricks to encourage flowers to open for photographing. With hands 
cupped around the flower, continuous warm breaths for a minute or two force it to open. Another 
method makes use of a plastic bag placed over the whole plant or flower stem. The humidity and 
warmth created will assist flowers to open. 


After a night spent at Kangaroo Flat near Bendigo the entourage moved off heading South for 
Melbourne. The first detour was to Picaninny Road and into another forest dominated by 
Eucalypts. Glossodia major was abundant, as always, and was matched in number by Calochilus 
robertsonii and Caladenia cucullata. Other common species in the area were Caladenia carnea 
(white and pink forms) and Thelymitra pauciflora. 


The final stop for the weekend was at Taradale, in another Eucalypt forest much cooler and damper 
than the others previously visited. At the bottom of a deep, damp gully was a large, spectacular 
colony of Chiloglottis gunnii in full flower. My first sighting of Prerostylis curta was made here - 
just a few plants in flower. Other orchids of note here were the orange/red Caladenia clavigera and 
a few flowering specimens of the beautiful large red Caladenia concolor. Examples of many of the 
orchids seen the previous day were evident, with Glossodia major being the most common. 


After a picnic lunch and a convivial chat, members of the group departed for their various 
destinations. Although the weather was mainly overcast for the duration of the tour, I found this 
initiation to Australian orchids very exciting and was astounded at the sheer numbers and diversity 
of the flora. ; 

“f Doug McCrae sent Tom Patullo the July/August 1989 edition of Orchids in New 
Zealand which contained an account of his trip through this region. It has been modified in just a 
few minor respects for reprinting in Whirrakee. 
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Mr & Mrs R B Allen 
20 Houston St 


BENDIGO VIC 3550 
Diary 
Meetings 
Wednesday December 13 Christmas tea and social evening. BYO casseroles, desserts etc for 


6:30pm start. 


Please note that, because of the excursion to Mt Kosciusko, there will be no January meeting of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


Wednesday February 14 ‘Terrestrial Orchid propagation workshop’. Tom Patullo 
Holiday slides will be shown in the usual tradition. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday February 2, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 


Botany Group 
Thursday January 25, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday February 15, 7:30pm, contact W Holsworth, secretary (43 4063) for the location of this 
meeting. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday December 20, 8pm, R Orr's home, 2 Cockerel Court, Bendigo (43 5668) 


Excursions 

December 17 Jack and Jean Ipsen have invited us to ‘Lyal Glen’ for our last club outing 
for 1989. Go direct to 'Lyal Glen’. We are expected to arrive at about 
2pm; BYO afternoon tea. 

February 18 Canoeing & boating on Lake Eppalock, where the Campaspe River enters 


the lake. We will meet at Jack and Jean Ipsen's place at Lyal Glen at 9am, 
then we will travel to the Metcalf Pool Caravan Park to launch the canoes (a 
fee will be charged there). Lyal Glen is at the corner of Mangan’s Lane and 
the Bendigo-Redesdale Road. Take the Eppalock Road from Bendigo, 
continue past the entrances to the Brolga Hotel, Lake Eppalock and Twin 
Rivers; Lyal Glen is about 40km from Bendigo. Bring your lunch which 
we will take with us in the canoes; also bring binoculars, bathers etc. We 
hope to canoe up the river for about 6 or 7km where we will spend the rest 
of the day; the total distance to be canoed will be about 13km for the return 
trip. It would be best for you to bring your own canoe and essential 
equipment or else arrange a seat in someone else's canoe before the day 
of the excursion. Please note the earlier starting time and the different 
meeting place. 


March 10, 11 & 12 © WFNCA/WVENCA Campout on the Bellarine Peninsula, hosted by the 
Geelong FNC. Contact Bruce Wallace for further details. 


March 18 Searching for Mountain Pepper (Tasmannia lanceoalta) on Mt Alexander. 
We will combine with the Castlemaine FNC for the search for this plant 
which was reported to be growing on Mt Alexander by Major Mitchell's 
party. This will be a full-day excursion, leaving from Havlin Street at 
10am. Bring your lunch etc. 


